LIFE OF ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON

when the dinner was served. Then followed a round
game at cards, or reading, or talk as before, or music,
if there were any visitor in the house able to play the
piano or sing, for in the end Stevenson had altogether
given up the practice of his flute. Soon after eight on
an ordinary night the members of the household had
generally dispersed to their rooms, to go to bed at
what hour they chose. The master of the house used,
I think, to do most of his reading at these times, but
usually he was in bed soon after ten, if not actually
before.

His own favourite exercise was riding, and though
for the dozen years before he came to the Pacific he had
probably never mounted a horse, he was an excellent
rider. His light weight (I doubt if he ever actually
weighed eight stone) served him in good stead, and
Jack, the Samoan-bred pony which he bought in 1890,
carried him well. The first and unflattering mention
describes Jack as "a very plain animal, dark brown,
but a good goer, and gentle, except for a habit of shy-
ing and sitting down on his tail, if he sees a basket in
the road, or even a bunch of bananas. However, he
will make a very good makeshift." He reigned alone
in Stevenson's affection, and, never having been
mounted since, is passing a peaceful old age in a friend's
paddock in Upolu.

Except on the roads of the Neutral Territory and in
the big German plantation, the ground was not very
suitable for horses, and a dozen miles was usually the
limit of an afternoon's excursion.

I have called this the ordinary mode of life, but it was
subject to endless variations. If Stevenson were in a
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